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Mellit isthe name given to a dry scab on 
the heel of the forefoot of a horse, because 
itis usually cured by a mixture of honey 
and vinegar. 





_—<_ - 





Sacrificed—that is what is done with 
every pound of white honey in sections 
which is sola for less than 20 cents. Honey 
sold the earliest will bring the least price ! 
It will increase in value as the days grow 
shorter. Do not bein ahurry ! Wait for the 
highest market price. 





- 





The Insurance on J.B. Mason & Son's 
building, the burning of which we men- 
tioned on pages 499 and 509, was $800. 
When the insurance was taken out, there 
was not nearly as muchin it as there was 
when it burned, and the insurance was not 
increased. 





The Winnebago County, Ills., Agri- 
cultural Society will hold its thirty-third 
annual Exposition on Sept. 5,6, 7, 8 and 9, 
at Rockford, Ills. C.C. Jones, of Rockford, 
Ills. the Secretary, will cheerfully send a 
Premium List upon application. 


ee a 





Saint Joseph, Mo.—The Managers of 
the Inter-State Exposition at St. Joseph, 
Mo., have engaged the Editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL to award the premiums 
in-the Apicultural Department, on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 14, 1887. He will also deliver two 
lectures on “ Bees and Honey ” on the after- 
nhoons of Wednesday and Thursday, in 
Apicultural Hall. It is to be hoped that the 
bee-keepers of Missouri, Kansas, lowa and 
Nebraska will make a grand exhibit of bees, 
honey, and ap/arian supplies. 





When Bees are Swarming it is the old 
colony leaving the hive and abandoning the 
Stores to the younger members. The old 
queen goes with them, and they seek a new 
location, with nothing for a beginning ex- 
cept what honey they fill themselves with as 


Melissa Officinalis (or Mellissa Balm, 
Bee-Balm, etc., as it ig commonly called), 
has already been mentioned on pages 339, 
475 and 506 of the Bez JourNAL for the 
present year, as one of the best honey-pro- 
ducers in existence. Mr. A. C. Tyrrel, of 
Madison, Nebr., has sent to us a large stalk, 
and writes us as follows concerning it, on 
Aug. 15, 1887: 


That you may better determine whether 
or not the statements I have heretofore 
made as to the value of “melissa” as a 
honey-plant, are wel! founded,I send a plant 
which, in its natural state, measured 2 feet 
and 7 inches in heighth, 8 feet and 10 inches 
in circumference, and had up to date put 
forth 30,000 flowers, not counting the 
smaller laterals or buds, of which there are 
several thousands in various ty on of 
development. If there is another _honey- 
plant that can show a better record, I would 
like to know it. 

My plants commenced to blossom July 10, 
and are still in bloom. Profiting by the 
drouth last season,1 carefully saved and 
sowed most of the seed I raised. and trans- 
planted all the volunteer plants I had, other- 
wise my bees would have starved,as my 
Alsike and white clover was killed by the 
drouth. There isan abundance of golden- 
rod and other wild flowers, but not a bee has 
visited them. Our bees are in splendid con- 
dition, plenty of honey in the brood-cham- 
bers, and some surplus—all to be placed to 
the credit of “ melissa.’ I believe “ melissa” 
will thrive in waste places as wellif not 
better than sweet clover. for the seeds are 
sure to germinate, even under the must un- 
favorable circumstances, are very attrac- 
tive to bees, and bloom profusely ; thus far, 
never having failed to secrete nectar during 
the severest drouth known in the history of 
our State. 


We find the plant to be just as it is 
described above by Mr. Tyrrel. It is prob- 
ably the oldest recognized honey-plant in 
existence. It was known to the Ancient 
Greeks to possess a wonderful attraction to 
the bees, and hence they named it metissa, 
or “the honey-producer.” It is also called 
balm, balm-leaf, etc. It is credited with 
being a hardy-grower, is fragrant, and very 
productive, as is also shown by the above, 
where Mr. Tyrrel says that the plant sent us 
has already “put forth thirty thousand 
flowers, not counting the emalier laterals or 
buds, of which there are several thousands 
in various stages of development.” It will 
thrive on either wet or dry soil, and will pay 
for cultivation for its honey alone. 





An Agricultural Society has been 
organized in Winnebago County, Iowa, and 
Mr. Eugene Secor is its first President. The 
time for holding its first Fair will be deter- 
mined in afew days. The Winnebago Sum- 
mit says: 

The organization of an agricultural society 
in this county is a long step in the right 
direction, and the officers and directors at 
the head of it isa guaranty that its affairs 
will be wisely and we!! managed. 

The President being a prominent apiarist 
should give us a pattern in the line of a Bee 
and Honey Show. Mr. Secor will please 
take this hint and “ work it out.” 





——_—_ 


Abuse is Not Argument.—It does not 
require much intellect in order to be 
abusive. No sensible person will throw 
much mud when rocks are at hand. When 
an individual stoops to use epithets ina 
discussion, that is prima facte evidence that 
nothing better is available. “If you have 
no case, abuse the opposing attorney, is the 





they take their departure.—Selected. 





Extracted Honey.—The discussions 
concerning the adoption of a new name for 
“honey out of the comb” bas been free and 
full ; and all the arguments for a change of 
cognomen, as well as suggestions for a new 
name, have received due attention. 


The matter will now be referred to the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
(as toa jury) this fall, for decision. Two 
questions will be asked : 

1. Is it desirable to make a change in the 
name of honey, when it is removed from 
the combs ? 

2. If so, what shall be the name? 


The decision of that Convention shall be 
final, so far as the present discussion is con- 
cerned. If desired by those who cannot 
attend the Convention, suggestions or argu- 
ments may be sent to the Secretary, to be 
presented at the proper time to the Con- 
vention. 

This will dispose of the question for the 
time being—and now let the discussion 
cease. We need the space for other impor- 
tant matters, and as soon as those communi- 
cations on hand, which relate to the naming 
of honey, have received attention, the whole 
matter will be laid over until the Convention 
meets. 


- 





Jealous Canadians.—On page 533, the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke has given a good reply to 
a jealous Canadian who took exception to 
our review on page 483, 

The Canadian Bee Journal, on page 431, 
contains the following sentences : 

On this side of the line, America always 
indicates the United States. If we speak of 
the continent we speak of North America. 
The editor of the Canadian Bee Journal ma: 
be “ impulsive,” but he is not troubled with 
bilious attacks, and we trust that the editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL may soon be 
over his. It may probably relieve Mr. New- 
man’s mind somewhat to know that Mr. 
Jones never saw the item over which all 
this splutter is made, until after it appeared 
in the C. B. J., as there happen to be two 
editors in connection with the Journal. 

Our article was intended as an apology for 
our Canadian cotemporary, and to smooth 
over the trouble, and we are sorry to notice 
the “mud throwing” in the above para- 
graph. 

If Canadians do ALWAYS mean “North 
America” when they speak of “the Conti- 
nent,” it shows that they are in error, for 
“the Continent of America”’’ includes Can- 
ada, the United States, Mexico, Brazil, Chili, 
Peru, and all the other countries of South 
America. It will be easier for our cotem- 
porary to own up to using the word Ameri- 
can in an erroneous sense, than to try to 
cover up the error. 





The Fair at Creston, Iowa, will be 
held from Aug. 29 to Sept. 2, 1887. In the 
Apicultural Department the competition is 
confined to Union, Adams,Ringgold, Taylor, 
Clarke, Adair and Madison counties. The 
premiums amount to $46 on honey, bees, 
and apiarian supplies. E. R. Fosmire is the 
Superintendent, and I. M. Foote, Assistant. 
“The colonies of bees on exhibition must 
be the progeny of one queen, and exhibited 
in such shape asto be readily seen on two 
sides. Purity of race, docility, size of bees. 
and numerical strength to be considered.” 
Premium lists may be obtained of the Sec- 





motto of pettifoggers, the world over. 


retary, S. A. Brewster, Creston, Iowa. 
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QUERIES 


With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


Query 459.—Last year I took off the 
honey in the cases in September, and some that 
was partly filled I left on, thinking that the honey- 


fiow might last to fill them, business hindered 


me from getting them off until the last of October. 
The bees had the diarrhea badly in the spring. 
They were put into the cellar about . 1, and 
taken out about April 10. Those not disturbed in 
October were free from diarrhea. How will it do 
when the flow of honey is about over, to take off 
the supers and put on empty frames in the middle 
or at the outside of the brood-nest, so as toavoid 
opening the hive again until next spring, being 
sure they have plenty of stores tocarry them 
through the winter ?—J. M., Illinois. 


It was not the October disturbance 
that caused the diarrhea.—DADANT 

Son. 

Your plan is perfectly feasible.—J. 
P. H. BRowN. 

Try it and zener’ through the BEE 
JOURNAL.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

I prefer to prepare bees for winter 
as early as possible, and not disturb 
them again.—H. D. CUTTING. 

I fail to see the object of placing 
empty frames in the centre or outside 
of the brood-nest at the close of the 
honey season.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The plan will probably work well, 
only I would not pet empty frames in 
the brood-nest.—C. C. MILLER. 

Sometimes it seems that October 
disturbing of bees tends to cause 
winter diarrhea. Again, this same 
disturbance produces no such effect. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 

Any plan will work well that will 
insure a sufficiency of sealed stores, 
say 30 pounds, in such a position that 
the bees can get at and appropriate 
it. I should judge that the plan in- 
dicated would not insure this, and 
should hesitate about adopting it for 
myself.—J. E. POND. 

In this locality bees begin to clus- 
ter about the middle of October, after 
which time it is not best to disturb 
them by taking honey or opening the 
hives, The ro suggested, or any 
other that will avoid disturbing the 
bees will be good. But bees may be 
quietly packed out-of-doors or carried 
into the cellar at any time without 
doing them harm.—G. L. TINKER. 


If your bees had a chance to fly out 
frequently, after you removed the 
combs, the last of October, I cannot 
see how that could have injured 
them; but the plan you suggest I 
think is a good one, anyway, if you 
can be sure that the bees have plenty 
of good sealed stores for winter. 
There is nothing like an abundance 
of good sealed stores when it comes 
to wintering, and getting bees ready 
for the early honey harvest in my 
locality. Plenty of winter stores 





here beats all the wisest manipula- 
tions that can be brought to bear in 
my apiary.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

I always aim to fo crag my bees for 
winter as soon after the first Septem- 
ber frost as possible. For winter I 

ive five Langstroth, or six to eight 
allup frames at once, and remove 
all others as soon as the brood is all 
developed, usually in emt d October. 
Then put in a division-board and 
cover the bees warmly.—A. J. CooK. 


The October disturbance may not 
have caused the trouble. Prepare the 
bees for winter in September (after 
the first frost). and then leave them 
undisturbed. Empty frames are un- 
desirable anywhere in the brood-nest. 
—THE EDITOR. 


Ants in the Honey-Room. 


Query 460.—What is the best plan to 
keep little black ants out of a honey-room ?—Mich. 





Sprinkle in the openings and creases 
pulverized borax and sulphur.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

Trap them with sweet, or destroy 
their nest.—A. J. Coox. 

I know of no way of doing it except 
to line the room with tin.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

We do it by proper building, with 
close carpentering and good mason 
work, and keeping everything clean 
and tidy.—_ J AMES HEDDON. 

Kill them by feeding a mixture of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic and 
honey, placed near the nest of the 
ants, but protected securely from the 
approach of the bees.—G. L. TINKER. 


Use plenty of camphor-gum in small 
cloth ‘bags, laid around where the 
ants go. Tansy (green) laid around 
the honey-house is a great help.—H. 
D. CurrTine. 

Make the room so close that they 
cannot enter. Failing in this, keep 
the honey upon a platform, the sup- 

orts of which rest in dishes contain- 
ing kerosene oil.—W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Ido not know. As many remedies 
have been made known as there are 
for a common cold, still the ants 
come, again and again. Try kerosene 
and powdered borax, pouring it into 
their nests. By following them u 
their homes can easily be found, and 
there is the place to apply the treat- 
ment.—J. E. Pon, 


It will be a good plan, if any who 
have had successful experience in the 
matter will minutely describe their 
method of procedure. I have had 
some experience in the house, and I 
do not know whether the ants were 
driven out by persistent trapping and 
scalding, or whether they left of 
themselves.—C. C. MILLER. 

I have been worried this hot sum- 
mer to the limits of indurance with 
ants in my honey store-room. A 
mixture of air-slacked lime and fine 
salt strewed around next to the walls 
of the room has hel matters de- 
cidedly in my case. r. Ed. Drane, 
of Eminence, Ky., I believe it was, 
gave me this remedy. I believe this 





——_$—_— 
remedy would be entirely effectiy, ; 
it was applied before the ny ma 
taken ssion of by the pests. By 
when they once get possession of the 
Place, it is no little matter to get rid 
of them entirely. —G. W. DEMARER, 

Sprinkle powdered borax 
hills, and scald the hound — 
boiling water.—Tux Eprror. 


Holy Land Bees aud Italians 


Query 461.—How do the Holy Land 
compare with the Italian bees 
comb honey ?—Ohio. Wie yretiaion 


They are no better than Italians — 
J. P. a Brown. aes 


ig gee lle: to the Italians, 
welt aay ae a 
1, Sansa, bt 
tried.—G. M. Doouirr.e. 


_ Italians are superior, especially s 
in the matter of capping the honey, 
and the German_ bees beat them all in 
this respect.—W. Z. HuTcHrnson. 

I have Syrian bees and like them 
very much. They were a little cross 
the first year, but not since. I think 
them equal to Italians in all respects, 
and superior in some.—A. J. Coox. 


From observation I should say that 
y. I 





they compare very unfavorab 
have seen to it that none of the later. 
day varieties of bees have been 
brought into this vicinity. I believe 
that all the varieties brought in since 
the Italians, have been detrimental to 
American bee-keeping.—J. Heppoy, 
I have never tested them, and 
know nothing of them save from re 
ports. From such reports I have 
arrived ‘at the conclusion that they 
are better bees for queen-breeders, 
than for those who are engaged in 
gathering surplus honey.—J.E.Ponp. 


I am not sure that I ever had the 
Palestine bees in their purity. Such 
as I have tried are no improvement 
on the Italians. All the yellow va 
rieties of bees are peculiarly adapted 
to storing honey to be taken from the 
comb with the extractor ; not because 


P| the dark varieties of bees have sv- 


rior traits as comb-honey producers, 
ut because honey in the virgin com) 
can only be profitably produced in an 
extra good season, or an extra good 
location, and any sort of bees can do 
well under such circumstances. Both 
the Palestines and Cyprian bees cap 
their honey too thin, to make it white 
and showy. According to my exper 
ence the Italians finish their honey 
the finest of all bees.—G. W .DEMAREE. 


Some seven years ago we purchased 
a ten-dollar imported Holy 
queen, put her into a choice colony 
of Italians in the Bee Journal Apia'y, 
and watched the results very closely. 
We were obliged to admit that theré 
was no improvement over the Italiavs 
in her progeny, and in a few months 
we superseded her. We much prefét 
the Italians.—Tuer Ep1ror. 
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Correspondence. 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
8 northof the center; 2 south; Or east; 
0 west; and this 4 northeast; ‘© northwest: 
ogoutheast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Reply to Jealous Canadians. 


wih . CLARKE. 

A correspondent at Ridgeway, Ont., 
writes me as follows : 

Undoubtedly you have read the editorial 
on page 483 of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
about D. A. Jones, Canada, ete. It certainly 
calls for a reply from some Canadian, and 
no one could do it nicer or better than your- 
self. 1 wish you would reply to it. About 
four years ago I took a trip through the 
Western States, and was astonished to learn 
of the positive ignorance of the Western 
people in regard to Canada. Just wake 
them upto the fact that the Dominion of 
Canada, instead of being a small part of the 
Continent, is larger than the whole of the 
United States, with Alaska thrown in. 


Many controversies and misunder- 
standings originate in want of pre- 
cision as to the meaning of terms. 
This, along with a little national 
“touchiness,” is what ails my corres- 
pondent. The AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL was referring to ‘“‘the whole 
continent of America.” When I went 
to school we were taught that there 
were four continents, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. The conti- 
nent of America includes both North 
and South America, and of it, the 
United States as well as Canada is 
only, comparatively speaking, “a 
small portion.” 

It is quite true that Canada is 
larger than the United States with 
Alaska thrown in,a fact of which I 
dare say, many of our American 
cousins are not aware. It is as well 
they should know it, for a variety of 
reasons. Instead of giving the figures 
that prove this, I will simply quote 
from Hon. Ben. Butterworth’s recent 
letter to his fellow-representatives in 
Congress, concerning commercial 
union with this country, who says: 
“ Canada has territory larger in extent 
than the United States ”’—the italics are 
his. I go warmly with the Honorable 
gentleman for the measure he is so 


‘earnestly advocating at the present 


time,and hope that the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL and all bee-keepers 
throughout ‘the whole continent ” 
will do the same. It is monstrous 
that there should be the existing trade 
restrictions between two ples 
whose interests are so easentially ane, 
and that we cannot have a free inter- 
change of commodities. I cannot 
send for any little apiarian fixture 
from the United States without its 


cost being doubled by duty and cus- 
toms fees. 


. But let us have done with all Lge 
inter-national jealousies. ‘“‘ Before all 
nations is humanity.” The broad- 
minded man is cosmopolitan in 





thought and feeling, regarding him- 
self as a citizen of 4 the world. I do 
not suppose that Mr. Ivar 8. Youn 
meant any invidious exelusion 0 
Canada when he spokeof “‘ the Amer- 
icans”’ as ‘the first and greatest bee- 
keepers in the world.” Europeans 
are accustomed to apply the term 
** America” to Canada _as well as the 
United States. WhenI was in Eng- 


.|land, many of my fellow-countrymen 


said to me, “You are from America,” 
or asked, ‘‘ When are you going back 
to America ?” 


The ignorance of Western poeple 
about Canada is overmatched by that 
of English people. WhenI told them 
that we had single lakes in Canada 
big enough to submerge England, 
they received the statement with 
mingled incredulity and disdain. 
They have no idea of the vastness of 
this continent. On the vessel in which 
I returned, there was a Captain Colli- 
son who had mili business at 
Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto. He 
told me that a friend of his handed 
him a letter on the eve of his depart- 
ure, asking him td drop it in Tennes- 
see as he wentalong. Great was his 
surprise to be told that the Captain 
wasn’t going within 1,000 miles of 


Tennessee. hy, even the London 
Times the other day—the leading 
journal of Europe—committed a 


couple of palpable blunders. It spoke 
of the scene of the recent railway 
catastrophe as being St. Thomas, 
Manitoba; and the Hamilton (Ont.), 
Times received a pamphlet from its 
London namesake, addressed ** Editor 
Hamilton Times, Hamilton, Ont., 
New York, U.S. A.” 

Guelph, Ont. 

[The fact that Mr. Ivar 8. Young 
wrote the same words to the bee- 
papers of Canada as he did to those of 
the United States, shows that he in- 
tentionally addressed the bee-keepers 
of both ‘‘Canada”’ and the “‘ United 
States,” as “the Americans,”—and 
correctly so, too. 


Mr. Wm. F. Clarke’s correspondent 
evidently thinks that the great conti- 
nents of the world are Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, America, and 
Canada! Mr. Clarke’s reply to this 
idea, as a Canadian,is just, manly, 
and broad, and we congratulate Cana- 
dians upon having at least one who 
takes a cosmopolitan view of matters 
and things. As before stated, we 
have no desire to restrict the language 
of Mr. Ivar 8S. Young—it belongs alike 
to the bee-keepers of Canada as well 
as to the rest of America. 


We also fully concur in the remarks 
of Mr. Clarke about a “ commercial 
union” between the “‘two peoples, 
whose interests are so essentially 
one,” and hope to see the day when 
there will be “‘a free interchange of 
commodities’ between Canada and 
the United States. The fact is, we 





should like to have the whole of 
North America happily united as one 
Nation, and under one government ! 
and we cherish the thought that we 
may yet live to see it accomplished.— 
Ep.} 


Yor the American Bee Journal. 


Sowing Sweet Clover for Honey. 


C. H. DIBBERN. 











As suggested by Dr. Miller on page 
501, I will * arise and explain ” how I 
sow sweet clover. Some five years 
ago I was so impressed with the value 
of this plant for bee-forage, that I 
determined to put in a patch of about 
1% acres. I then drilled it, witha 
garden drill, in rows about 4 feet 
apart, and one inch in the row. I 
secured a good stand, and the next 
year it was immense, some of the 
plants aoe 14 feet high, and of 
course covered the ground completely. 


I found it considerable work, how- 
ever, to keep the weeds down the first 
year, and wishing to sow about an 
acre more the following year, I sowed 
it with oats, broad-cast ; but I got the 
oats too thick, and after it was cut, I 
found that I had but a few scattered 
plants of the melilot surviving. The 
next year it was pretty thin, but since 
then it has been pews | and has taken 
entire possession of the land. 

Last spring, wishing to put in three 
acres more, I decided to sow with 
oats, and sow the oats quite thin, and 
the sweet clover thick, as early as 

ossible. I succeeded nicely, and in 

une I cutfour tons of oats hay, cut- 
ting it rather high, so as not to dam- 
age the sweet clover. This has d 
me well for work and use of land. I 
now have a splendid stand of melilot. 
Although the ground is hard, and as 
dry as a bone, the clover has made a 
nice growth since cutting the oats, 
and I have no fears of its withstand- 
ing the drouth. The only trouble I 
have had is to secure a good stand the 
season succeeding the first bloom. In 
the case of = first patch, I sowed 
both fall and the next spring after 
sowing, and yet the second season 
was almost a failure. 


As tothe value of this plant, the 
experience of the present t(h)orrid 
summer, makes me think better of it 
than ever. During the early part of 
July, as about da ame else had 
dried up and disappeared, the sweet 
clover was in full glory. It was won- 
derful to see the s on it—some- 
times two and three on a single clus- 
ter. The severely dry weather did 
not seem to affect it in the least, and 
it has produced an abundance of seed. 


Of course in a season like this it 
could not be expected that two or 
three hundred colonies would store 
any surplus honey from 2% acres, but 
Iam convinced that it has been a 
great help to keep them from starv- 
ing. Next yearl hope to be able to 
report tangible results as to increase 
of surplus honey from sweet clover. 

Milan,*o [ils. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Securing the Necessary Rainfall. 


HENRY L. PENFIELD. 


The article of Thos. E. Hill, on 
‘**Drouths and Cyclones,” on page 
487, has greatly interested me. Bee- 
keeping and farming are intimately 
associated with us; the rainfall is an 
indispensable necessity, and, as we 
used to say when working out prob- 
lems at school, the *‘ unknown quan- 
tity’ that we are trying to get. The 
editor invites the readers by a ‘ post- 
script,” to work out this problem of 
the cause of drouths and cyclones. 


In this vicinity we are more inter- 
ested in the cause of drouths, not 
having had a good crop year since 
1879, nor a good honey year since 1883, 
from the reason of need of rain at 
seasonable times. We know how in- 
dispensable that factoris to the in- 
dustries of farming and bee-keeping, 
and that they are consequently lot- 
teries as now run, that are about to 
ruin us or any country where it is so 
uncertain as here. 


Would it not be well for us mortals 
to have this part of the ‘‘ whole busi- 
ness ’’ under our control. I maintain 
that our Creator has nothing to do 
with the details of this important 
factor to success in the industries 
mentioned, but that it is left to us to 
control it if we would, like any other 
part of our labor. It is so in Dakota, 
where irrigation makes it as certain 
as any other employment. 


Now the question is. what is the 
best way for the different locations 
toarrive at this much-desired result. 
I do not believe that a fervent prayer 
will come at it generally, for that has 
been tried so many times and failed, 
that we are “left” to some other 
alternative hereabouts. 


It may be that there are local causes 
that make the drouth worse in some 
places than in others, and I think we 
are free to investigate this matter. 
We have noticed that the sun draws 
water from small or large bodies of 
water by evaporation, and that soon 
after the clouds gather and follow the 
water courses, and sometimes the 
wind carries them over and beyond 
these influences to be operated on by 
other influences. We know how apt 


it is torain aboutthe 4th of July in. 


large cities,and in the vicinity of 
battle-fields during or shortly after an 
action, I believe, as Mr. Hill says in 
his article alluded to, that where the 
water was dammed up in ponds and 
lakes, more generally in farming 
countries, then when the sun was 
seen to have the effect of drawing 
water and collecting it in clouds, and 
at a near time to set off some explo- 
sive high in the air, that places accus- 
tomed to having the rains go around 
— be benefited by a good shower 
of rain. 


We know that at certain phases of 
the moon we are more apt to get rain 
when the indications are favorable as 
before stated. 1 notice that a weather 
prophet predicts rain at a certain 
time in the vicinity of Quincy, IIls., 





near where there is a large area of 
bottom land in Missouri for evapora- 
tion, and his predictions are very 
often verified for his loeation, 


When by investigation the causes | J, 


of drouths in some places can be as- 
certained, the remedy may be sure to 
follow. 

Hunnewell,é Mo. 





Condensed from Agricultural Review. 


Bees, Bee-Hives, Honey and Money. 
REV. O. CLUTE. 


Bee-keeping is still in its infancy. 
But it is an “infant” of vigorous 
health and remarkable promise. 
Modern inventions and discoveries 
have put it on profitable basis, and it 
has already drawn into its ranks 
clear-headed men and women who 
see the possibilities it offers to in- 
dustry and skill. 


In our practical pursuits we work 
to get money. In bee-keeping we get 
the money by selling our honey; we 
get the yoy | by the labors of the 

ees ; we can keep the bees only as we 
have some suitable hive. I will here 
consider these points in reverse order. 


Hives.—Time was when the bee- 
keeper put his bees into a box, open 
at the lower end, and stood them in 
a corner of the garden to live or die, 
as luck might determine. If the 
colony became queenless and so soon 
died out ; if the bee-moth soon filled 
it with its loathsome larve and so 
destroyed it; if it became so filled 
with honey that the queen had no 
cells in which to lay her eggs, and 
hence no young bees being reared, 
the colony soon dwindled away, it was 
all charged to ‘‘ bad luck.” Now all 
this has: been changed. Intelligent 
Saree to-day regard the man 
who talks about ‘* luck ” in bee-keep- 
ing, with about the same feelings as 
those with which we regard the su- 
perstition and ignorance of the man 
who gives any attention to the base- 
less guesses as to the weather, with 
which our wild weather-prophets 
amuse a too indulgent public. 


But the intelligent bee-keeper to- 
day does not keep his bees in box- 
hives; he uses the movable-frame 
hive, in which the bees are led to 
build their combs; the frames are 
movable, and can be lifted from the 
hives. 

Bres.—Having hives for the bees, 
the next thing is to get bees for the 
hives. To do this in the best manner 
we must understand something of the 
natural history of the bee. In every 
perfect colony of bees there are one 
queen, a small number of drones, and 
from 5,000 to 40,000 workers. The 

ueen is the only perfect female in 
the hive. She lays all the eggs from 
which young bees are reared. In 
laying these eggs she is somewhat 
prolitic, as she will lay from 2,000 to 
3,000 a day when the weather is warm 
and honey is coming in. The physiol- 
ogist who will successfully breed the 
laying qualities of the queen-bee into 
the Brahma hen, will give himself 
fame and fortune. The only office of 





——<—<—_— 
the queen-bee is to la 4 
gathers no honey; she “takes? 
care of the eggs after they 

laid; she pays no attention to the 
oung brood. Nature has decreg 
that in the division of labor ip 


hive, she shall attend strictly to the 
business of laying. 

The drones are male bees. Their 
office as males is their only office, 
They do no work of any kind, not 
even collecting the honey on which 


a live. 

he great ney of bees in the hives 
are workers. They are undeveloped 
females, that is, females in which the 
reproducing organs have never fully 
developed. These workers do all the 
work of the hive, gather the honey, 
make the wax, build the comb, hover 
the eggs and young brood, nurse the 
brood, clean up the hive, and defend 
itfrom the attacks of robber bees. 
The queen is long and slender in 
shape—somewhat like a wasp. The 
drones are shorter and more robust. 
The workers are smaller than the 
drones, and not so chuncked in shape. 


Of races of bees there are now two 
that are very widely diffused in 
America—the old black, or German 
bee, and the Italian bee. Of these 
two there is no doubt but the Italian 
is,on the whole, much the superior. 
It is more hardy, more prolific, more 
industrious, and more docile. To pre- 
fer the black bee to the Italian, is 
much as it would be for one whois 
breeding cattle to prefer the common 
scrubs to the beautiful Short-Horns, 
Herefords, Jerseys or Ayrshires. No 
bee-keeper can afford to keep the 
blacks. To change from the blacks 
to the Italians is a very easy thing. 
To do this it is necessary, in the first 
place, to introduce a pure Italian 

ueen....During the working season 
the worker-bees live only about six 
weeks; the old ones are constantly 
dying off, their places being taken by 
the young bees that are reared in the 
hive. Hence in a few weeks the 
black bees in this hive, to which you 
have introduced an Italian queen, will 
all be dead, and their places supplied 
by young Italians, the product of her 


eggs. 

“The natural way for bees to increase 
is by swarming. In old times it was 
often thought that the more bees 
swarmed the more profitable they 
were. But now-a-days swarming 1s re- 
garded by a bee-keepers with 
great disfavor. If it were possible to 
prevent swarming entirely, they 
would do so. - They approximate as 
closely to no swarming as possible. 


Honry.—I come now to speak of 
honey which is, of course, the great 
end in keeping bees. No article \s 
more attractive on the table than the 
delicate white comb with the lucent 
honey gleaming through, more lovely 
in color than the mysterious amber 
from the storm-tossed Baltic shores, 
more delicate in fragrance and flavor 
than the fabled nectar and ambrosia 
of the Olympian gods of old. Ex- 
tracted honey is delicious and beau- 
ful. The demand for it will rapidly 
increase, but it can never take the 
place of the comb honey. The de- 
mand for this will never be less thaD 
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is to-da . To produce it in perfec- 
tion is a high art, to attain which 
many bee-keepers will always strive. 


A very large part of the honey cro 
is now taken in the form of extrac 
honey. Comb honey 1s good and 
peautiful, but it has the disadvantage 
of the wax, Which is indigestible, and 
which nobody cares to eat. In the 
extracted honey we have no wax, it is 
honey in its purest form. Many peo- 
ple associate extracted honey with 
strained honey ;_ they suppose that all 
honey out of the comb is strained 
honey, but this is great injustice to 
extracted honey. In getting strained 
honey, all the combs from a hive 
combs containing cap brood, an 
growing larvee and pollen, and honey, 
are mixed up together, and then the 
liquid squeezed out. In this way 
there is obtained some honey, but 
there is also obtained the juice of the 
growing larvee of the young bees and 
of the pollen, so that the honey has a 
rank flavor, a dark color, and associa- 
tions by no means appetizing. But 
“extracted” honey is as different 
from this strained honey as it is pos- 
sible to be. In getting extracted 
honey we get no pollen, no juices of 
bees or larve. e get simply the 
pare auney, without any admixture 
whatever. He, who on a cold winter 
morning,has never had pure, candied, 
white clover honey to spread on his 
hot cakes, has lived in vain! Life 
has lacked for him one of its chiefest 
charms ! 

Mongy.—He who can market his 
honey most successfully will havea 
great advantage over the one who 
fails in this. Comb honey, if put up 
in attractive packages, always com- 
mands a market, ry the prices 
may not come up to the producer’s 
ideas. It is wise to develop and sup- 
ply the home market. Go to all the 
grocers in all the towns, villages and 
cities near you, and arrange with 
them to keep your honey on sale. In 
this way a large amount can be dis- 
posed of at fair rates. If your honey 
is very superior, and is carefully 

acked in good crates, it can be sent 
long distances on the railroads, and. 
so reach the markets in the large 
cities. 

By attending to the matter, a large 
home demand can be created for ex- 
tracted honey. Talk it up in all 
places,public meetings and elsewhere, 
write about it in your local papers; 
let all know just how good and cheap 
itis. Haveit nicely put up in glass 
jars or tin pails and offered for sale 
everywhere. Tin pails holding from 
one pound to twenty-five pounds are 
very excellent for retailing extracted 
honey, and are now coming rapidl 
into use. Itis wise to have oriatea 
labels pasted on every package, tell- 
ing that the contents are pure honey, 
stating briefly how it is taken, its 
quality, that in cold weather it will 
candy or erystallize, and that by 
standing the vessel containing it on 
the stove in another vessel contain- 
ing water, and heating to about 180°, 
itean again be reduced to a liquid 
without injuring it. 

The kegs and barrels in which the 


best package in which to ship it to 
the large markets at home and 
abroad. They are convenient to 
handle, and can be shipped across the 
continent or across the seas with no 
trouble. In this shape it has already 
become a staple in the great commer- 
cial centres, and the commercial bul- 
letins in all the large cities now quote 
honey as regularly as they quote 
meats and wool. The foreign de- 
mand for American extracted honey 
is large and increasing. As the honey 
product increases with the rapid de- 
velopment to which this industry is 
destined, the foreign market will ab- 
sorb no inconsiderable part of our 
annual crop. 

Let nobody sup that bee-keep- 
ing on a large scale is a pleasant pas- 
time, which lazy and incompetent 
people can take up and pursue with 
success. For the lazy and the incom- 
petent there is no place anywhere. It 
were as well for them to die at once. 
But go man or woman, who will 
learn the business, who will begin 
wisely, who will choose a good loca- 
tion, who will stick toit evenif now 
and then there comes a year of dis- 
aster, can find in bee-keeping a 
healthful and independent pursuit 
that will give a good living. 

Iowa City,o Iowa. 





Apiculturist. 


Bee-Keepilg a8 an Exclusive Business, 


L. C. ROOT. 








Every bee-keeper of experience will 
answer this question for himself, but 
there are those who contemplate en- 
tering into bee-keeping who will hesi- 
tate. I have followed bee-keeping as 
an exclusive business for 15 years,and 
I have had an opportunity to observe 
very closely its many phases. 
In earlier days, when the sources 
from which our honey came were 
more certain, when prices for honey 
ranged higher, and, above all, when 
comparatively few were engaged in 
the business, and there was a demand 
for even more honey than was pro- 
duced, one was more fully warranted 
in making bee-keeping an exclusive 
business. 

I have watched the changes in our 
— with more than an ordinary 

egree of interest, as the results of 
the changes were to determine my 
own action in my plans for the future. 
The results of my experience lead me 
to the conclusion that it is far more 
safe to unite bee-keeping with some 
other business. There are many 
kinds of business which may be con- 
ducted in connection with -keep- 
ing with pleasure and profit. Among 
these are poultry-raising, stock-grow- 
ing, small-fruit gardening, etc. 


If farming were conducted in a 
better way than it usually is, anda 
few colonies of bees kept in connec- 
tion with it, the two pursuits would 
be found to harmonize. As a rule, 


land, and the con 
grade of farming. 





extracted honey was stored are the 


farmers attempt to work far too much | the difficulty now available. 
uence is a low|these checks sometimes fail to op- 
Z eir crops, both | erate. 
of grain and fruit are inferior, and if| cause of « mistaken notion of self- 


are apt to try and make themselves 
believe that the bees are the cause of 
their poor crops. If, of at- 
tempting to conduct a farm of 200 
acres, they would put the same 
amount of work on 50 acres, and keep 
50 colonies of bees, sowing Alsike 
clover, buckwheat, etc., their invest- 
ment would be much less, and I think 
the results more satisfactory. 


The present feeling with so many 

that the interests of the farmer and 
bee-keepers are antagonistic, is very 
much to be regretted, for the facts, 
when investigated, will prove decid- 
edly the reverse. From very close 
observation, I] feel warranted in say- 
ing that the honey-bee is as truly a 
necessity in the propagation of field 
and garden crops, as are the rain 

sunshine and soil. These facts will 
— be proven by the harmony 
which will be produced in the desir- 
able practice of uniting the branches 
of business referred to, and conduct- 
ing them in such a manner as to brin 

about the harmony which the God o 
nature has established. 

Stamford, ? Conn. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Territory for Bee-Keepers. 


OLIVER FOSTER. 








Were it not for one point of practi- 
cal importance, I should consider this 
question unworthy of further discus- 
sion. Itseems also that Mr. Clarke 
has failed to ‘ catch on ” to the main 
idea of my article on page 406, which 
he answers on page 485. 

He says that I killed my little 
“ scheme,” as he calls it, ‘‘ deadat the 
start and at the finish,” by doubting 
that it was practicable. He then pro- 
ceeds to fight it as though it were 
something alive and angerous ; 
whereas I meant it notas a ** scheme” 
or plan to be worked out, but rather 
as an illustration, though faulty as I 
admit, snowing thata bee-keeper may 
desire a just control of the honey re- 
sources of luis locality upon other and 
more important grounds than that he 
was the prior occupant; but it seems 
“impracticable” for Mr. Clarke to 
allow this point. 

Near the close of his article he says: 
‘There is an element of justice and 
of right ina prior occupant having a 
pre-emptive claim conceded to him 
....Overcrowding is doubtless an 
evil, but I see no practicable legal 
check to it. There are two potent 
checks always in operation—respect 
for the rights of others, and self- 
interest, etc.”’ 

From what I have quoted,I find 
that we agree,viz: 1. That some 
kind of protection to avoid “ over- 
crowding” would Be just and desir- 
able. 2. That such protection by law 
is probably impracticable. 3. That 
‘“‘ respect for the rights of others and 
self-interest’ are the best —— S 

3 a 


They may fail to operate be- 








there is a bee-keeper near them, they! interest, because the respect for the 
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rights of others is lacking or is over-| honey, but there are several minor/siring to increase their number ¢ 

balanced by the stronger self-interest, points that must be taken into con-|colonies by natural swarming, key 

or because the term “rights” is not| sideration therewith. - I will here in-| off the supers until the white cloye 

properly interpreted. troduce a scale Soe pte’ er —_ one = did not pet 
] re, but it will serve ; Tease. 

ough these moral checks may be| I am well awa ' Pf di mot desiee any indeanie est a 


ive i venting o king, | illustrate my meaning: 
otilt tajusticn i Cfeted in to To every Solony of ees that gather|on my supers early, and [ think | 


es 
Plagne 
"Sac 


eer 


still injustice may be 
mewest Here is ‘ine practical point. | sufficient stores for winter, 1 would | have or 1,000 pounds of surplus 
Where a locality is overstocked, who| allow one point; then for every 15 honey in one-pound sections, if [ 
has a moral right to oceupy the field| pounds of extracted honey, one more | take it before they carry it below into 
and who has not ? point. } the brood-chamber. I think that the 
I venture the assertion that no| The next desirable quality to be | coming fall and winter will furnish g 
locality will accommodate to advan-| taken into consideration is hardiness | bitter experience to the bee-keepers 
tage more than one honey producer, | and ability to stand our unfavorable | in this locality, for if the bees are not 
if he makes that a specialty, and 1| winterand spring weather. Colonies | fed, they will perish for want of win. 
will venture a guess that within two|that winter perfectly, and come|ter stores, as some colonies haye 
or three miles of nearly every skillful oan the spring without dwindling, | already left their hives for want of 
and successful bee-keeper,there could | should be allowed three points. food to sustain them. 
be found one or more farmers or| Next should come character and| The high mercury has given me 
others who owned a few “ bee-gums”’| disposition. If a colony can be hand-| some new and profitable experience, 
when the specialist began. The en-|led during a flow of honey without|as it has been most of the time, for 
terprise and success of the specialist | stinging, spread out evenly upon the|the last month, from 95° Fabr. to 
has influenced others to “dabble in| combs and remain quiet while being | 100-, and several days it has risen to 
bees,”’ and the result is overstocking. | examined ; good to repel robbers and | 102°, 103°, 104°, and one day 106° ; but 
Should the specialist now retire from | moths, and not meddlesome (that is,|on Sunday, July 17, it stood for six or 
the field in favor of the prior occu-| not attempting to rob weak colonies | seven hours at 104° in the shade, and 
ant? Would Mr. Clarke’s “‘respect|or putting out their keeper’s eyes, |I think not less than 130° in the sun, 
or the rights of others” lead him to| when molested) I would show three | although I did not try the thermome- 
do so ? points. ter in the sun on that day, but other 
The fact that a man was first on| Thusa colony having perfect dis-|days, when it was 102 in the shade, 
the ground, is a point in his favor;| position, wintering perfectly, and| it has been 127° in the sun, and my 
but the fact that another has natural | getting 45 pounds of surplus honey, | thermometer varies but little with the 
and acquired qualifications to best| or 90 pounds of extracted honey, and|one kept at_the State Agricultural 
utilize the honey resources of his|having sufficient stores to winter,| College at Urbanna, ten miles north- 
locality,is,in my judgment, a stronger | would score ten points. west of here, which has been 103° 
one in his favor. Of courseany one| | think that excessive natural | Fahbr. 


has a moral right to keep kees in : ; .| TU have never used shade-boards, 
localities that are not fully stocked, swarming should bediscouraged, con 
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but have always followed Mr. Doo- 
but as soon as the number of bees sequently I would notallow any credit 


- : little’s plan, viz: kept my hives 
increases beyond a certain limit, the ay heey pe yon = ae non ohne painted white, and I have never had 
locality is overstocked, and some one} Pe pee-keeper, having kept a record |@ny trouble with honey and comb 
must fail. Then he who is lacking in| with each colony for one year, is then | Melting down; but on the day men- 
qualifications will consult his own ready to select say about 4 colonies | tioned it was too hot for one of my 
self-interest by respecting the moral) that have, during the previous season, | best colonies that gave me 144 pounds 
rights of those best fitted. scored the highest number of points | 0f surplus comb honey last year, and 

About 18 miles from here a fend | from every 10 colonies, from which to | this year it had filled two supers of 36 
of mine keeps a few bees and sells| rear queens and drones; two of the | Pounds each, and I had raised them 
standard supplies. He says that a| .cjected colonies to be used for the | UP and puton the third super, when, 
few years ago he sold a thousand dol-| rearing of drones, and the remaining | ‘0 my surprise, the honey in the two 
lars worth of supplies a year to the|two being used for rearing queens. |Supers melted and the comb fell 
farmers and others in his immediate | No drones should be allowed to issue|@own, killing and drowning about 
neighborhood, and that now scarcely | fom the other colonies selected for | One-third of the bees, and ran outat 
any of them have any bees. A well-| that purpose the entrance. The high temperature 
managed monopoly of the bee-busi- : killed all of the brood, and I assure 
ness would have saved these farmers Ce PN 


you that I had a sweet mess of melted 
hundreds of dollars. A general knowl- For the American Bee Journal. | comb, honey, bees and brood. 


edge of the business on their part . The colony was immediately at- 
would have accomplished the same Some EXpEriences of the Season, tacked Pa @ with robbers, Which 
result. Whether the desired protec- was equal to the multiplying the 
tion be by law or by the power of J. D. MANDEVILLE, M.D. former complication by ten thousand, 
moral sentiment, the result should be It was Sunday afternoon, as is 
the same—‘the survival of the| I have kept bees for the last 11| ysually the case when bees get out of 
fittest.” The utilization of our honey | years, and every year brings with it | joint, as we sometimes say; and if a 
resources should be intrusted to those | some new experience and knowledge, | cow ever does kick over the milk-pail, 
who are best qualified to accomplish | as well as increase and surplus. This | she is sure to do it when you are try- 
it, with little or no regard to priority. | year my profits will consist, in part,of ing to doa nice job of milking, with 
Mt. Vernon,o+ Iowa. experience. I began with 2 colonies 


‘ our Sunday pantaloons on; so this 
- in 1876,and have increased them to ylamit vA none on Sunday after- 


Farm, Stock and Home. | about 110 or 120 colonies, but 1 now! noon. I saw at once that the “ critter 

. : have 46 colonies, having lost 51 colo-| was in the well,” and the “ good 
Points of Excellence lll Bees, nies with diarrhea in the spring of | hook” says that if it falls in on Sun- 
: 1877 from out-door wintering, I think, | day, that you may help it out, but! 
WM. HOYT. which reduced my number to 3 colo-| did not ; i let the colony alone until 
nies; since then [have wintered my | nightfall, when I carried it to the 

Having for several years given con-| bees in the cellar, with little or no| hee-cellar, and removed the supers 
siderable thought to the matter of | oss, and last winter I wintered 42| and dead bees and brood ; I found the 
improving our bees, I will briefly out- | Colonies without any loss. ueen all right. I transferred the 
line a method that, if carried out by a} This being aremarkably dry season, | frames and bees to another hive, Ve 
majority of the bee-keepers, would | I fear that the profits to apiarists will | them on another stand in a seclu | 
undoubtedly in a few years give good| be largely in experience, with but|spot, and all are doing nicely, a0 
results. small surplus and little or no in-| still have plenty of honey for vee 
The first and principal object in the | crease. Iam a little more fortunate,| Perhaps some one may say, a , 
keeping of bees is the production of! however, than some others who, de-' youso; why did you not use shade 
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poards.” And so I would, if I lived 
ina latitude where the mercury was 
in the habit of running wild, but I do 
not think I will in my present loca- 
tion, for they are very much in the 
way, besides adding a great deal to 
the labor of the apiary; andifI had 
lost the entire colony, its value would 
not have equaled the expense of 
shade-boards for 11 years. 
Philo,o+ Ils. 





For the American Bee Journal 


My Experience with Sweet Clover, 


WILLIAM STOLLEY. 








In answer to the request of Dr. C. 
C. Miller, on page 1, respecting 
sweet clover, I will say that I am one 
of those who has acted upon the ad- 
vice frequently given by the editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, to 
have some sweet clover, not only 
along public roads and along rail- 
roads in the vicinity of my apiary, 
but I also have cropped as much as 12 
to13 acres of good land on my farm 
for three years, after being sown with 
the seed of this excellent forage plant. 
I have fully reported upon the result 
of my experiment in 1886, in the Bex 
JOURNAL, On pages 746 and 748. 

This year, being an “ off” year for 
so many bee-keepers, I will at this 
early day report once more the result 
of my experiment this season, and 
thus at the same time comply. with 
the Doctor’s request. Up till Aug. 
1,[ had taken 732 pane of capped 
honey, leaving near ? all the uncap- 
ped in the supers. think that I es- 
timate low when I say that another 
500 pounds are capped now and ready 
for the extractor. 


If grown for a crop, melilot may be 

sown as well in the autumn as in earl 
spring, and the land shonld be treated 
the same as if sown to oats or wheat. 
In the latter part of June it is ready 
for the mower, and will yield a heavy 
crop of most excellent fodder for cat- 
tle. I leave it not longer in the field 
than is absolutely necessary, and salt 
it quite liberally when stacking it. 
Cattle prefer it to any other food, if 
thus prepared and fed, after they get 
used to it. 
_Ido not crop it a second time the 
first season, although I think it could 
be done without injury to the plants ; 
but in the fall, when other pastures 
are failing, the sweet clover pasture 
is at its best, and will hold out late in 
the season—yet into winter. If an 
early honey crop is desired, it should 
have its own way the following 
spring, but a heavy crop of fodder 
may be taken from melilot clover field 
about June 15 the second year, and it 
Will grow up and produce a crop of 
hectar-yielding bloom for the bees 
Which will last well into winter. 


On an average, I have secured now 
about 60 pounds of capped honey per 
colony, spring count, in the supers, 
and there is more than required { for 
Wintering the bees on, left in the 
brood-chambers. From 20 colonies 
in the spring, I was compelled to in- 
crease to 34 colonies, all o 


- 








'to be proposed by 





ready for the fall crop now. Rearin 
my queens in advance from selecte 
colonies, I strengthen the nuclei, as 
old colonies require weakening, to 
prevent swarming, by ng frames 
with hatching brood and adhering 
bees. For this happy state of affairs 
I have to thank the melilot clover, in 
conjunction with alfalfa. 


Our natural honey crop begins 
about Aug, 15, and may be a good one 
this year, since all my bees are in the 
very best condition to gather in the 
nectar, if Nature should produce it. 


In concluding, I will add that the 
melilot, when nearly through bloom- 
ing, should be plowed under well. 
This requires a good sulky plow and a 
strong team. The harrow should 
“follow” the plow, and not be 
dragged in an opposite direction, so 
as to avoid the uncovering of the 
heavy and bushy stalks put under 
ground. It then willsoon decay. It 
is best to defer the harrowing until 
the following spring, and when the 
seed has well grown. 

This harrowing in the spring will 
thin out the thickly set plants suffi- 
ciently to make a proper stand, ‘if 
done {adiciously :” and in June the 
field is again ready for yielding a 
heavy crop of fodder. This summer, 
in June,I plowed under 6 acres of 
melilot when about 2 feet high, and 
after taking a crop of millet this fall 
from the land, I will see what the 
effect of this treatment of the land 
will be, when sown to spring wheat 
next spring. 

The roots of the melilot penetrate 
deep into the subsoil, and by decay- 
ing, opens up channels for moisture 
and minneral salts to rise to the sur- 
face, which otherwise would be held, 
and would not be available for plant 
growth. 

Grand Island,© Neb., Aug. 14, 1887. 
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For tne American Bee Journal. 


Legislation Tor Boe-Kespers. 


J. O. SHEARMAN. 


What does all of the talk about 
bee-legislation amount to? No one 
has come to any conclusion as to 
what is best to be done. Mr. Clarke, 
on page 485, has, in his usual fluent 
manner, shoved Mr. Foster to one 
side, and good-naturedly sits down on 
the spot vacated. Mr. Foster did, at 
least, ‘* break the ice,” and propose 
ae to be done, even allowing 
its possible impracticability. Did Mr. 
C. get any further? oras far toward 
a solution of the problem ? 


Now I believe if each bee-keeper 
would state his views in a positive, 
instead of a negative way, as to what 
conditions would be best to try to 





as they evidently understand the 
merits and demerits of the case better. 


Now, as a case in point, note the 
bill before our (Michigan) legislature 
last term. I know the party who 
presented that ** bill,” also the situa- 
tion as to what started him on the 
war-path. He went to see our super- 
visor, and tied his horse (as usual) 
near the front gate; the door-yard 
between the gate and house being 
occupied by a few colonies of bees (a 
dozen, may be), made it uncomfort- 
able for the horse, and put both gen- 
tlemen to some trouble to get it away 
without a serious accident. Now 
both of them are intelligent and fair- 
minded men in general,but not posted 
mo consequently that 
aT i 2? 

~ idea in regard to legislation 
would be something nearly as follows: 


1. No one shall keep any hives of 
bees within 4 rods of a public high- 
way, without a close fence at least 8 
feet high between the hives and the 
highway. 

2. No one shall keep any hives of 
bees within 4 rods of any place where 
horses are obliged to be worked in 
warm weather io summer time) with- 
out an 8-foot fence, or its equivalent 
between, etc.; also the same stipula- 
tion as to proximity of school-yards, 
etc. 

8. Any one keeping bees near a 
public highway, or near where horses 
must . shall keep a plain notice 
poste in a prominent place saying, 
‘Tie no horse near this place, for 
fear of injury by bees.” 


4. Any professional bee-keeper who 
keeps improved strains or breeds of 
bees, and rears queens to sell, or pure 
queens of improved breed for the 

urpose of improving his stock, shall 
be entitled to protection in the follow- 
ing manner: If any one shall bring 
native or grade bees and let them 
stand within two miles of the bee- 
yard of the first comer, the first- 
named bee-keeper may notify him 
(the new comer) remove his native 
or grade bees beyond the two-mile 
limit, and give a 30 days notice to 
that effect, in writing, and then if the 
new arrival shall continue to keep 
his bees within the two miles, the 
first bee-keeper may collect $7 per 
day as damages, and prosecute the 
second bee-keeper for a misdemeanor, 
and subject him to fine or imprison- 
ment, as the courf shall direct, etc. 

5. Nothing in the previous clause 
shall hinder the second bee-keeper 
from purchasing pure queens, and re- 
queening his colonies, if of the same 
breed as the first-arrived bee-keeper. 


6. Bees and bee-keepers’ properties 
shall be held as property, and be 





liable to assessment in proportion to 


| the valuation of other property with 


bring about to regulate the bee-keep- | this exception, that no bees under 6 


ing industry, then i notes at | 
hicago next | B.—That leaves it to assess the queen 


the joint meeting in 


months of age shall be assessed. (N. 


November, some good might be done | and hive). 


by coming to an understanding as to | 


I do not see how any one could be 


the rights of bee-keepers and others, | legally prohibited from keeping bees 


comparatively. 


It would be better | or anything else on his own 
| for some legislation = the subject | except upon the grounds 0 

the bee-keepers nuisance or a hindrance to public im- 
which are ' themselves, rather than by outsiders,' provement in some way. no matter 
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whether they are the first or last on 
the ground. 

The first three clauses would be 
restrictions upon specialists, and 
would naturally incline the majority 
of any legislature to favor such en- 
actment. The last would gravitate 
toward doing away with the one- 
horse, puttering bee-owner, as well as 
to discourage others from going in. 

Now let us hear from others, and 
improve upon this, or bring forward 
something more practicable. 

New Richmond, Mich. 





Bee-Keeping in Nebraska, 


G. E. T. 


tion, I supposed they would again, 
and, like many others, did not expect 
such a winter. It wasa loss of their 
full value, notwithstanding the fact 
they had paid for themselves several 
times, as I had sold bees enough to 

ay the first cost, and then increased 
from 18 to 60 colonies, besides taking 
1,500 pounds of honey. 


To begin with again, I sent South 
for bees, 20 pounds, enough for three 
pretty good colonies. I bought three 

ueens at that time, and three later. 

increased them to 89 colonies, and 
extracted 300 pounds of honey. They 
are now put up for winter with from 
25 to 50 pounds of honey per colony. 
Having the combs already, enabled 
them to do more than they otherwise 
could, though the use of comb foun- 
dation would bave been nearly as 


The past three years, during which | 00d 


time I have kept bees, have been 
considered poor seasons for honey; 
judging v's what mine have done, I 
conclude that Nebraska must be one 
of the best places in the world for 
bees. One reason is,perhaps, because 
of our early spring flowers, witha 
succession of bloom of various kinds, 
sufficient at all times for them to live 
upon and rear their brood, until the 
honey harvest, which comes from 
what is commonly called heart’s-ease. 
They also work upon Spanish-needles, 
sunflowers, etc, If we had clover, it 
would enable them to do still better. 
Another is, that our dry atmosphere 
is favorable for wintering; it has 
been said that more bees die from 
dampness than from cold. 

Bee-keeping is very interesting and 
particularly desirable for those who 
wish to be out-of-doors for the benefit 
of their health. There is much to 
learn, but half an hour’s instruction 
will enable any one to proceed with 
the business by reading bee-books for 
help, as it is needed. As one can 
work much more at ease, if there is 
no fear that the bees will sting, I 
think it better to wear a bee-hat and 
gloves. Prepared in this way, there 
is no need to feel nervous. 

To increase colonies by division is 
simply to take a part of the frames 
covered with bees from one hive, and 
place in another a little distance 
away. Cyprians and Italians will re- 
main quietly upon the comb, when 
taken from the hive, and it is easy to 
find the queen, which, in dividing, I 
think it better todo. Take her to the 
new hive with the*frames of brood 
that are nearly ready to hatch, leav- 
ing the larve and ones for the old 
colony, as they will do better in rear- 
ing aqueen. This can be done in 10 
or 15 minutes usually, and is less 
trouble than to hive aswarm from the 
limb of a tree. 

I have been told that black bees 
ave but little profit last season. It 
s therefore a matter of interest, 
which can be expressed in dollars and 
cents, to know what the yellow bees 
did, but as I. know of no Italians or 
Cyprians except my own, in this 
country, I can only tell you of them. 

Last May I found that the last 
remnant of my bees had dwindled 
away. As they had got safely through 
the previous winter without protec- 








A swarm of black bees flying over 
in June, I brought down by ringing a 
bell—hived them, and gave them 
combs. They filled up their hive— 
nothing more, except, that in Septem- 
ber I took one frame of brood and 15 
pounds of honey ; I did not Italianize 
them, for I wanted to contrast them 
with yellow bees which were divided 
five or six times, and then some of 
those divided again. 


te — 


For the American Bee Journai 


Proposed Labels for Honey. 


HENRY A. COOK. 


I have noted the muddle over names 
of honey. How are the following for 
one man’s solution of the difficulty ? 


i PURE COMB HONEY, 


(WARRANTED. ] 


+ Just as Gathered by the Honey-Bees, : 


FROM THE APIARY OF 


RSEESESECES 


g 

@ 

D M. 
mA 


SOR 
VINA 


[WARRANTED.] 


: Taken from the Comb by Machinery. <; 


FROM THE APIARY OF 


I know itis simple, but it ‘‘ tells the | 1887. Th 


truth,” and avoids ambiguous terms. 

* Pure honey ” is all honey; ‘‘ pure 

comb honey ” is both honeyand comb. 
Eureka Springs, ~o Ark. 


[For a name we prefer “‘ honey,” or 
‘**honey in the comb,” without using 
the word ‘* pure ’—because that im- 
plies that there is an impure or made 
article, which, so far as the latter is 
concerned, is erroneous.—ED.]| 





for the American Bee Journa, 


The Honey Crop of Vermont, 


8. B. RYDER. 


I hear it reported that there wij) 
not be a large crop of honey in Ver. 
mont this year. I send some individ. 
ual reports which have reached me, 
They are as follows: 

V. V. Blackmer, of Orwell, says 
that he will not get as much honey ag 
last year. He has over 100 colonies, 
but a number are weak. 

8S. L. Peck, of Ira, expects 5 
pounds of comb honey ; he has 238 co). 
onies, but only a part of them are ip 
condition to yield a surplus. His bees 
are doing fairly well. 


Alexander Fraser, of Hinesburg). 
has 103 colonies, and about 3.0 
pounds of surplus honey. 

I. N. Howard, of Low Hampton. 
N. Y., recently took 2,400 pounds of 
comb honey, and 500 pounds of ex- 
tracted, from 50 colonies. 


E. L. Westcott, of Fair Haven, was 
recently offered 14 cents a pound for 
his honey, which consists of 3,000 
pounds of comb and several hundred 
weight of extracted. 


It is reported that G. G. Taylor, of 
Fairfield, commenced a few years ago 
with 2 colonies of bees, now has 123 
colonies, and makes more money 
from his bees than any owner of a 
dairy in town, 

In regard to plants for honey: | 
have seen more domestic bees on bur- 
dock blossoms than on any other 
plant I have observed. Still, I would 
not recommend the growing of bur- 
docks, as they are well-rooted, noisome 
pests, unless one can make a contract 
with a certain medicine company for 
the material from which to manufac- 
ture ‘‘ burdock blood bitters.” 


I wish that ‘bee-keepers would put 
their observation and experience to- 
gether, and in the course of time com- 
pile a table giving the relative value 
of plants for honey, as accurately as 
can be ascertained. I have never 
heard of such a table, and the various 
scattering reports seem to differ 
widely on this point. 

Brandon,+o Vt. 


Convention Notices. 





@ The lowa_ Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet in the bee-keepers’ tent on the State Fair 
Grounds at DesMoines, Iowa, on Sept. 7, 1887, at 
10 a.m., and continue as long as may seem profita- 
ble. All are invited. A. J. NORRIS, Sec. 


@” The Cedar valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Waterloo, lowa, on Sept. 6 and 7, 
- e Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ Produce and 
Supply Union will meet with the above Associa 
tion. ‘This meeting will be made_ both pleasant 
and profitable to bee-keepers. All interested 1D 
apiculture are cordially invited to attend. Do —~ 
be discouraged with this year’s crop, but come an 
have a good time. H. E. HUBBARD, Sec. 


Union Convention at. Chicago.—The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society ant 
the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society wil 
meet in joint convention in Chicago, Ills., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Novem: 
ber 16, 17 and 18, 1887. This date w! 
occur during the second week of the Fat 
Stock Show, when excursion rates will be 
very low. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 


5, 7.— r Valley, at Waterloo, Iowa. 
—-* en e Habbard, Bec., La Porte City, lowa. 


Tp , at Des Moines, Lowa. 
Bept. 7.—lowa State, St lorris, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 


6-18.—North American, at Chi , Ils. 
” 'V. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


.—Michigan State, at Bast naw, Mich. 
Dec. 7-0.—Michiga® ‘Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 





gv In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 








Best Rain of the Season.—I. M. 
Foote, Creston,? Iowa, on Aug. 17, 
1887, writes : 


Bees have done but little here on 
account of the drouth. I am in hopes 
that there will be enough to make a 
little show at our Fair, commencing 
on Monday, Aug. 29. We had the 
best rain of the season yesterday; 
about 2 inches of water on the level, 





White Clover and Buckwheat 
Blooming.—W. K. Bates, Stockton,o. 
Minn., on Aug. 17, 1887, writes : 


Bees are doing the best they have 
for years. The late rains have broken 
the drouth, and white clover is as 
white as a sheet. Buckwheat is the 
same, but bees are not on it much. 
They seem to go to the Mississippi 
river bottoms in preference, and the 
wild flowers, which seem to be loaded 
with nectar. I have several colonies 
that are in the third section-case. 





Rees Wintered Well.—John Davis, 
(30), Allison,o. Ils., on Aug. 1, 1887, 
says : 

My bees wintered without any loss 


last winter. I have had 4 swarms and 
60 pounds of honey. 





Defending Extracted Honey.—J. 
W. Bayard, Athens,o. O., writes : 


Being one of a large fraternity of 
bee-keepers, in this land that “ flows 
with milk and honey,” I feel con- 
strained to enter my emphatic protest 
against the proposed change of name 
of what is now called “extracted 
honey,” to some new name that will 
cause disturbance all along the line, 
without bringing anything in return 
but confusion, and a fresh harvest of 
explanations to all comers, both old 
andnew, with a laudable suspicion 
on their part that the new ‘ shuffle” 
isto cover up some fresh scheme of 
roguery that the old name failed to 
accommodate. We have once been 
through the ** mill of the inquisition,” 
and answered all questions to the 
satisfaction of consumers, and I know 
of no other parties that we have any 


reason to consult or accommodate. I 
have seen no evidence that the name 
isa misnomer, or at any time been 
the subject of criticism ; on the con- 
trary it has for nearly a dozen years 
been thoroughly incorporated into all 
our bee-literature, as well as all our 
commercial transactions, and become 
a living thing, | trust, to oy Lap gs ! 
The name was a necessity in the be- 
ginning. and was well chosen, and I 

now of no authority competent to 
change it. I have no objections to 
any one who is fond of light work, to 
— the name to suit themselves 
but I believe the business world will 
stand by the name of “ extracted 
honey.” 


Honey is very Thick.—T. F. Bing- 
ham, Abronia,? Mich., on Aug. 12, 
1887, writes : 


1 breathe easier; we have had rain. 
We have a little honey. yet this has 
been the nearest to a failure of any 
season since I have been in the bee- 
business. I have about 2,000 pounds 
of honey in one-pound sections. I 
have not extracted any yet, and — 
ably shall not until the are being 

repared for winter. The honey is 

he thickest I ever saw. 





Another Plea for “ Extracted.” —H. 
L. Rouse, Ionia,é Iowa,on Aug. 13, 
1887, writes : 


I wish to put in another plea for 
“extracted.” I think that “ex- 
tracted”’ is the proper name, and I 
am in favor of sticking to it. Ex- 
tracted honey is a name familiar in 
nearly every household in this part of 
the country. I believe it would be 
unwise to change it to some new 
name. I hope that all in favor of ex- 
tracted, will speak up. What would 
people think if I should go to the Fair 
with my extractor, and tell the people 
that this is a ‘“‘ nectar extractor,” or 
this is a machine for procuring 
**combless honey,” “ clear honey,” or 
**pure honey ?” No,I would rather 
call it a honey extractor. I have not 
had a pound of surplus honey this 
year. My bees have not enough to 
winter on yet. 





Thrashed Honey, ete.—Mr. W. O. 
Koher, Cromwell,¢ Ind., on Aug. 14, 
1887, writes : 


I would propose to call honey out 
of the comb ‘‘ thrashed honey ;” for it 
certainly has a direct meaning to 
honey out of the comb. Wheat is 
wheat, whether it be thrashed or not; 
honey is honey whether it be in or out 
of the comb; so I would suggest 
‘* thrashed honey ” for short. Bees in 
this locality are not doing much, on 
account of excessive dry weather. 


[Thrashed, according to Webster, 
means “to beat out or off,” hence it 
is used to describe the beating out or 
thrashing of wheat, rye or oats. Itis 
not applicable to honey, in any sense, 





shape or manner. 


The object of taking the honey out 
of the comb, is to preserve the comb 
for further use—to thrash it would 
destroy the comb, and thus defeat the 
object of trying to separate the honey 
and comb. 

Then, it would also become neces- 
sary to strain the conglomerated 
mass through a cloth to get the honey 
out of it; the comb would be de- 
stroyed, the work doubled, and we 
should retrograde to the methods of 
the ‘‘dark ages of the past.” Oh! 
no! the adoption of such an inappro- 
priate word is preposterous, and the 
thought not to be entertained for a 
moment.—Ep.] 





Loose Honey.—Julius Hoffman, 
Canajoharie,o N. Y., on Aug. 15,1887, 
says : 

As I am to a considerable extent 
engaged in producing and selling 
what has been so far called “ ex- 
tracted honey,” [ take great interest 
in discussing the matter of givin 
this kind of honey as practicable an 
comprehensive a name as can be 
found. I suggest that it be called 
*“‘loose honey.” As amotive to this 
suggestion, I will state that quite 
frequently customers call for “ loose 
honey ” when they wish to get ig | 
in pails, jars or barrels. The word, i 
seems to me, is short, cn 
and practical. I also think it would 
not sound badly as acommercial term 
to say ‘‘honey in the comb,” and 
‘** honey loose.” 


[Oh! no! It has such “loose” 
meanings, is so “unconnected and 
rambling ” that it will never do asa 
name for honey. It is entirely “ too 
loose.” —ED.] 





Ex and Ex-Comb Honey.—Jacob 
Buch, Mt. Eaton,§ O., says: 

If we must have a new name for 
extracted honey, I would suggest the 
name of “ ex”’ or ** ex-comb honey.” 

[It would be no improvement,to say 
the least. We much prefer ‘ ex- 
tracted honey” to ex-comb honey. 
Its ex-cellence is not apparent.—ED.] 





No Reason to Complain.—Ira Bar- 
ber, De Kalb Junction,§ N. Y., on 
Aug. 10, 1887, writes : 


The honey season is over in north- 
ern New York, and but a small 
amount of honey is the result. I re- 
duced my stock of bees in the spring 
to 117 colonies, and secured a little 
short of 5,000 pounds of comb boney 
in one-pound sections, and _ 1,000 
pounds of extracted honey, and have 
no reason to complain. Many bee- 
yards here where the same number of 
colonies. and in some cases where 
more were kept than I had,did not 
get one-fourth the amount of honey 
| that I did. One great cause of a short 
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honey crop was that the bees were in 
poor condition in the early part of 
the season. When bassw came 
on, the weather was so hot and dry 
that there was but little honey 
secreted in the blossoms, and that 
early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. There was but three days 
that the bees kept at work all day 
while basswood was in bloom. 
Swarming was rather light in nearly 
all the apiaries. The quality of the 
honey is as good as I ever saw, and 
the bees have an abundance to winter 
on, of fine clover and basswood honey. 


Little Surplus and Few Swarms.— 
Francis M. Holt, Palatine,4 W. Va., 
on Aug. 16, 1887, says: 


Bees have done nothing in this part 
of the State. We have had but few 
swarms, the most of them coming 
late. There will be little or no sur- 
plus at all, this being the poorest sea- 
son we have had for several years. 
en are very much discour- 
aged. 


Old Name Good Enough.—Geo. E. 
Hilton, Fremont,+o Mich., on Aug. 17, 
1887, says: 


I have watched with interest for 
the coming name for extracted honey, 
and as yet I fail to see any improve- 
ment suggested, Now, Iam neither 
a scholar nor a grammarian, but so 
far as I understand I fail to see 
wherein the word ‘“ extracted” is a 
misnomer. The best authority I have 
at hand says the meaning of the 
word is, ‘‘To draw out, to remove 
forcibly,” and that is just what we 
do when we secure extracted honey. 
I have labored hard and earnestly for 
ten years, to instruct the consumers 
of my honey what extracted honey is, 
and I very seldom get an order for 
strained, squeezed or rendered honey 
now, and [for one do not want the 
name changed. But suppose honey, 
or combless honey is adopted, what 
are you going to call the ‘‘ extractor ?”’ 
I suppose it will be ‘‘the honey ma- 
chine,” or “combless honey ma- 
chine.” I think the old way is good 
enough. 


In Favor of “ Extracted.”—A. Dur- 
ward, San Marcos,© Tex., says: 


I must putin a word for the name 
‘‘extracted.” After doing all we 
could for years to crowd out the 
name “ strained,” and substitute that 
of “extracted,” we would simply 
make ourselves ridiculous by now 
trying to change again. 


Honey Season in Minnesota, etc.— 
C. Theilmann, Theilmanton,o. Minn., 
on Aug. 13, 1887, writes : 


This has been a dry, hot summer, 
and the bees did not gather any honey 
from white clover, except what they 
needed for themselves from day to 
day, but they did nicely on basswood, 
from which I got over 2,500 pounds of 
comb honey. They have not stored 
much since, as the dry weather held 





on until 3 or 4 days ago, when we had 
some good showers. Last night a 
heavy rain set in, and has continued 
all day to-day, and is still at it now— 
6p.m. The ground is well soaked 
now, and it will help the bees yet, if 
we have good weather for them here- 
after; also corn and potatoes, which 
were suffering for want of rain. The 
wheat crop here is almost an entire 
failure on account of the multitudes 
of chinch-bugs. Oats are good; corn 
promises good where the bugs did not 
destroy it; some fields are nearly ripe. 
I never expect to call for aid from the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, but it pleases 
me that the General Manager has 
managed all the difficulties so well, 
and come out ahead on them all so 
far. I hope that he will be successful 
hereafter. 


Poorest Season in 10 Years.— Alex. 
W. Stith, Portland, é Ky., on Aug 11, 
1987, writes : 


I have kept bees in northeastern 
Kentucky for the past ten years, and 
the season of 1887 has been the poor- 
est that I have ever experienced. 
From 60 colonies in fair condition in 
the spring, I have taken 70 pounds— 
just to please the children. Although 
my bees for the past few days have 
been gathering some surplus in the 
morning (probably from buck-bush), 
yet there is hardly a blossom to be 
seen, as we have not had sufficient 
rain for nine weeks, to lay the dust, 
and everything is burned up. Stock 
is nearly ready to starve on our'blue 
grass pastures, and bone-wagons have 
made there appearance. he mer- 
cury has for the past six weeks been 
dancing around between 90° and 106°, 
and I am fearful that many colonies 
of bees in Kentucky will not have 
sufficient stores to winter on. 


Fuel for Bee-Smokers.—J. L. Har- 
ris, of Chicago, é Lls., says: 


One of the very best, if not the best 
material for smokers, is old cedar 
bark. It can be procured now nearly 
everywhere from railroad ties or 
fence-posts. 
but little heat or ashes, anc never goes 
out, even if placed where there is no 
draught; it imparts no unpleasant 
ordor to the honey. Be sure and lay 
in a good supply when you are where 
you can get it. 


Extracted Honey, Catnip, etc.— 
Frank M. Baldwin, Marion,© Ind., 
on Aug. 15, 1887, writes : 


The season seems to have been a 
little better with us than in many 
other parts of the country, though we 
will have less than half a crop of 
honey. There was plenty of bloom, 
white clover, Alsike, and linden, but 
the nights were too cold in June for 
the secretion of nectar. The bees 
gathered some surplus in July, from 
red clover (probably 30 pounds per 
colony), which, added to what we got 
from the June blossoms, will give us 
about 50 pounds of extracted honey 
per colony. It seems to me that it is 


lt lights readily, gives | & 





a waste of time and effort to 

find a better word than “ extracteg,” 
It has been in use too long to be 
easily superseded by any new term 
especially as any new one is open to 
more objection than the old. No 
name can be found that will not be 
misunderstood, or that will not cali 
for unlimited explanation from honey 
producers. Catnip is a good honey. 
plant with us. There was nectar jp 
it all through the drouth—enough to 
keep the brood-chamber full of brood, 
though the plants are not numerous 
enough to give us anything in the 
upper stories of the hives. I shalj 
gather the seed and scatter it in aj] 
waste places. Ordinarily the hybrids 
are our best workers; this year the 
Italians are far ahead. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We quote: In 1-lb. sections, 15@18¢ 
The color makes the difference in price. 
BEESWAX,—22@24c. R.A. BURNETT, 
161 South Water 8t. 


Aug. 12. 

KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.— We quote new crop : Choice white 2b. 
sections, 14@15c.; dark 2-lbs.,11@12c. : choice white 
}-lbs,, 18¢c.; dark i-lbs., 12@15c. Calif. white 2- 
lbs., 15¢.; extra C 2-Ibs., 13@14¢.; C 2-1bs., 11@12c. 
Extracted, new crop, choice white, 8@10c.; dark, 
S@7c.; Calif. white, 8c.; amber, 6@7c. Prices firm. 
Vez little honey is being received. 

BEESWAX 


.—20 to 22c. 
Aug. 16. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—Choice new white 1-lb. sections sell as 
fast as they arrive, at 16c.; 2-lbs., 14 to 15¢c.; sec 
ond grade, 13@14¢. Extracted, 4@6c. Demand good. 
BEESW AX.—25c 


Aug. 9. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


DETROIT. 


HONE Y,—New comb is very scarce, and quoted 
at 17@18c. per lb. 

BEESWAX.—23c. 

Aug. 17 M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: Extracted, white liquid, 
5@5i%c.; amber colored and candied, 4@4%(c.— 
White to extra white comb, 12@14c.; amber, 8@1 ic. 
necely light. 
BEESW AX.—17@20c. 
Aug. 13. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis *t. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c.; latter Pn for 
choice white clover in good condition. Strained, 
in 8, 4@444c. Extra fancy, of bright color 
and in No. 1 pac es, }4-cent advance on above. 

xtracted, in bblis., Ooo. in cans, 5% to 6c.— 
Market very firm at above prices. 

BEESW —2ic. for crime. 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We we: White comb, 12@13c.; ex- 
tra white comb, 14 to 15c.; dark,7 to 10c. White 
extracted, 544@5Xc.; light amber, 444@5c.; amber 
and candied, 444@4%c. Receipts light; poor crop. 
BEESW AX.—21@23c. 
July 25. 0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Choice new 1-lbs., 14@15c.; old_1-bs., 
12@12%c.; 2-lbs. not in demand, 10@1ic. White 
extracted in k and barrels, 7@7}<c.; in small tin 
cans, 744@8c.; dark in kegs and barrels, 6@6}¢c.; in 
small tin cans, 644c. Market ready for new crop. 
BEESW AX.—2' 


July 21... A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per |b. 
Comb honey has n sold out perhaps better than 
ever before at this time, 7 remnants of dark 
honey being left. Choice white would readily 
nis 15c. in a jobbing way. ft 

ee pp be od demand,—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow. 

Aug. 19, C.F.MUTH & 80N.Freeman & Centra! AY. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—We quote : Best new white, in - 
sections, 16@18c.; best white 2-lbs., 14@16c. 5x 


6@8c. 
BEHSW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
Aug. 18. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


Aug. 2. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Special Dotices. 





See 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “* American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





<-o~ 


We will Present Webster’s Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We nave now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





E. Duncan Sniffen, —_ Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inse vertise- 
ments in all first-class , th and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his anntnae, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his sn ilatled 


Conventions.—The time for hoiding Bee- 
Keepers’ Conventions will soon be here, and 
we cannot give any better advice than this : 
Let each one attend who can do so, and take 
partin making these meetings interesting 
and instructive. If you have not already 
obtained the “ Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
Hand-Book,” do so at once to post yourself 
up on how to conduct such meetings cor- 
rectly. It contains a simple Manual of 
Parliamentary Law and Rules of Order for 
the guidance of officers and members of 
of Local Conventions—Model Constitution 
and By-Laws for a Local Society—Pro- 
gramme for a Convention, with Subjects for 
Discusson—List of Premiums for Fairs, etc. 
Bound in cloth, and suitable for the pocket. 
Price, 50 cents. We will club this book and 
the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL forone year 
for $1.30. 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honey, light in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside. 
Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop will be without inter- 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs.); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents ; if a 
whole piece of 12 yardsis taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Should any Subseriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 





= Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe BEE JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost toany one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh, 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant seed 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, 50 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50; 4 
ounces, $2 ; 4 pound, $3; 1 pound, $5. One 
pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 





Our New Book List on the second page 
is the place from which to select the book 
you want. We havea large stock of every 
book there named, and can fill all orders on 





+See advertising mediums. 





Back Numbers of the Bez JouRNAL for 
this year are getting scarce. If any of our 
new subscribers want them, they should 
order them soon, or we may not be able to 
supply them, Last fall we had to refuse 
many applications for them, as they were 
all gone in September. Say so at once, ff 
you want them. 





Yucca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 





We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 





Queens.—We can mail a Tested Italian 
Queen (bred for the best results as well as 
for beauty) for $2.00; Untested Queens, $1 
each, or $9.00 per dozen. Orders solicited. 





We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 





Advertisements. 








ODD’S HONEY -CAN DIES eell well at 
Fairs—average wholesale price l6c @ ib; 
retail. 30 cts. Mail samples,25 cts. HonEY 
BEESWAX wanted on Commission, by ARTHUR 
bb yt 2122 North Front 8t,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
81A13 


HOW TO WINTER BEES, 


EXEVEN Essays by eleven prominent nee 
eepers, sent by l for 10 cen 
Address, HENRY ALLEY, 
11Atf Wenham, Mass. 


Dadant’ssoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. see advertisement in another column. 


E ARE READY | To RECEIVE 
Shipments of 


Nice Comb Honey 
in 1 and 2 pound Sections, for which we 
shall pay cash, or sell on Commission, to 
suit the shipper. Correspondence solicited. 

CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Peemen & Central Av., CINCINNATI, O. 


WANTED, 


Te correspond with eyes who have be 
Honey, hg me) otatoes, Peaches, 
Fruits or Vegetables of any kind for 
sale or for shipment. Address. 
EARLE CLICKENGER & CO 
34A2t 117 South 4th St., COLUMBUS, 0. 


A Good Market for 
COMB HONEY. 


4 eo Highest a ged Price will be 
paid for COMB HONEY. Before 
disposing of your oe write to 
He. L. NICOL & CO., 
KANSAS CITY. MO., 
 —_———— of * Red Cross” Brand Honey. 




















the day they are received. 


33A4 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, 


Editor of tie American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
is “fully up with the times” in all the 


rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
e 


ist with everything that can aid in_th 
successful management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the m 


honey in its best and most attractive con- 


dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


E2 A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 


the Dozen or Hundred. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 
es, and more than 50 fine illus- 


very latest in pect ping. 
the fullest and most scientific work treating o 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 


Agricultural College, Mich. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
u feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 
For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—S8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


BY RETURN MAIL! 


SIX Warranted Italian Queens 

Fourteen Warranted Italian 
@@” safe arrival guaranteed. 
26Atf H. 


1Aly 





1Atf 








’ 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


5 cents. You need this pamphlet, and 
PRrEes Bee and Supply Crear: 31Atf 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


‘‘Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wwe. will furnish Ba. SECTIONS as cheap as 
the cheapest, Write for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 











2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 





Gone where the Woodbine Twineth. 
Rats are smart, but ‘Rouen on Rats” beats 
them. Clears out Rats. Mice, Water 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, 
Skunks. Weasel Sopher, Chipmunks, Moles, 
Musk Rats, Jack Rabbits. Squirrels. 15¢. & 25c 


HEN LICE. 





| 


| 
| 





**RovueH on Rats” “1 entive 
and destroyer of Hen Lice. Mix a 25c. box of 
**Rovues ON Rats” to 7. of whitewash, 
keep it well stirred up w applying. White- 
wash the whole interior of the Weseey; inside 
and outside of the nests. The cure is radi 


ical 
~<a POTATO BUGS 


Vines, Surube, freee t pound 
ne 1 poun 
or halt the contents of a $1.00 
box of “Rover on Rats” om 5 
cultural Size) to be thoroughly 
mixed with one to two barrels 

of plaster, or what is better air 

slacked e. Much depends 

upon thorough , SO as 
to page neg distribute the poison. Sprinkle 
it on plants, trees or when damp cr 
wet, and is quite effective when mixed with 
lime, dusted on without moisture While in 
its concentrated state it is the most active 
and strongest of a)l Bug Poisons; when mixed 
as above is comparatively harmless to ani- 
mals or persons, in any comer they would 
take. If preferred to use in liquid form,atable- 
spoonful of the full strength “Rove on Rats’’ 
Powder, well shaken, in a keg of water and 
applied with a sprinkling pot, spray syringe 
or whisk broom, will be found very effective. 
Keep it well stirred up while using. Sold py 
all Druggists and Storekeepers. lde., 25e. & $1. 

E. 8. Wetts. Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


GLASS PAILS 
FOR HONEY. 


MLESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal — and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by any. other style of 
package. hey can be used 
or household puspoase by 
consum after the honey 
is remo , or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the ap 
Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, 
= 4 pounds = _ esac 





o 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEENS FOR BUSINES 


NTIL further notice,I will send by return 

mail, safe arrival guaranteed, Good QUEENS 
from my best strains noted for gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities, viz: 

1 





Address, WM. W, CARY 

29Atf Colerain, Franklin’Co., Mass. 

[2a=4s Queens by return mail. Tested 
90c.; Untested, 50c., or $5.50 per dozen. 

26Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 


URRAH for the Fair !—Exhibit and extend 
your reputation and develop the home market 
by using our brilliant Chromo Card; 8 colors, full 








| of instruction and amusement. I have a valuable 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale | strain Italian Queens.—J.H.Martin,Hartford,N. Y. 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. ' 


6W(3tm)40t 


7 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rog 


ersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


AS received many kind letters in regarg 
to the excellency of his little boo 
“The Production of Comb Honey » 
and it is with pleasure that he publishes the 
following ** sample:” 
. 8T. LOUIS, Mo., April 16, 1887, 
FRIEND HUTCHINSON.—Your little book 
rwarded to me from home, with the gi 
ment that “It has been read by every member of 
;”’ and, judging from the numerous yp. 
derscored lines and bracketed passages, it was 


thoroughly app 9 

I have been e rimenting somewhat in the 
same direction, and while my experiments were by 
no means so thorough and exhaustive as yours, 
they make me an earnest supporter of the 
beliefs and practices laid down in your book, which 
I value above price, and can_ endorse every word 
of it. Sincerely yours, DWIGHT FURNESs, 

= Price of the Book, 25 ets. Stamps 
taken—either U. 8. or Canadian. 


FINE ITALIAN QUEENS, reared from 
the best, selected, tested imported mother, 
75 —- each, by return mail, 

t 


SELF-INKING RUBBER-STAMP, 
2,000 


‘mpressions for 10 cts, 
Will last a life-time, 
Everybody needs one. 
It prints indelibly En- 
velopes, Letter-heads, 
—_ Cards, yo 
ping-paper, Bags, 

i 


tions, Crates, Cartons, 
Bedding, Robes,Cloth- 
ing—everything. Your 
name, occupation and 
address, with the ma- 
chine complete, sent 
free by mail, for $1.00 
P. O. Money Order. 
Extra -0z. bottles of 
ink for }2c. in stamps. 

Address, 
GEO. T. HAMMOND, 

Brockport, 
Monroe Co., NewYork 
26Etf 





THE “ MIDGET.” 





@ If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 

F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants. 
33A26t 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE 


For Sale at a Bargain, 


[t is located in a Southern Winter Resort. 

An accident to the Proprietor makes it 
necessary to obtain rest. For further par- 
ticulars, address the proprietor, 


H. A. COOK, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

fo New Book—“A 

Send 75 Cents Years mans the Bees:” 
114 pages, “< bound. Address, 

20Atf Yaga. 








LLER, 
MARENGO, ILLS. 
CHE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 
Ts published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
annum. It contains the best practica' 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S.. ete. 








and published by John Huckle, King’s Lang- 
1ey, Herts, England. 





